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Toiling at noon like the busy bee, 
Teaching the little ones A, B, C, 

Sowing seed in their path along, 
Sowing by action, by word and by song ; 
Never once pausing to count the cost, 
Knowing that much that is sown is lost ; 
Bearing a prayer in her heart away, 
Such is a mother’s life, day by day. 


Bee-Stings act as a curative agent in 
certain rheumatic affections. 


White Clover honey is best for table 
use, and basswood honey is best for medici- 
nal purposes. 


Do not forget the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. Send the fees ($1.25), and a printed 
blank will be sent to you by return mail, to 
fill up with your vote for permanent officers. 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 


package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 


The Fair at Rockford, Il., held by 
the “ Winnebago Co. Agricultural Society,” 
will open on Sept. 7, and continue five days. 
Mr. C. C. Jones, the Secretary at Rockford, 
will send premium lists to all applicants. 


Two Cents will now pay the postage for 
aletter weighing one ounce or less, anywhere 


in the United States or to Canada; but from 


Canada to the United States the postage is 3 
cents for each half-ounce or fraction thereof. 


Use no Moth-traps or complicated hives. 
If you use a good frame hive, and keep your 
colonies strong, you need not fear the moth. 
Ignorant and negligent bee-keepers, with 
poor hives, are the ones who lose bees by 
moths. 


The Inter-State Fair at St. Joseph, Mo., 
begins on Monday, Aug. 31, 1885, and con- 
tinues 6 days. Mr. E. T. Abbott, Superin- 
tendent of the Apiarian department, will 
furnish Premium Lists to bee-keepers send- 
ing forthem. The premiums in this depart- 
ment amount to about $250.00, besides nine 
diplomas. 


&@ Back Numbers.—We can supply a 
few more of the back numbers to new sub- 
scribers. If any want them, they must be 
sent for soon, before they are all gone. 





Lamentation without effort to overcome 
difficulties, only exhibits our weakness. We 
are here to “work out” our deliverance 
from surrounding obstacles—to ride above 
the storms—to defeat the machinations of 
our enemies—to cause truth and right to 
triumph. The National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
needs strong hearts, willing hands, and many 
shekels. Reader, are you willing to help? 
Is your name enrolled among the “ National 
Guards” listed on page 460? If not, lose no 
time—but act at once! Send in your fees 
and become a member of the “‘ National Bee 
Keepers’ Union,” and thus help to fight the 
battles of our pursuit in defense of its rights! 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The 
way to meet ignorant and selfish attacks is by 
facing the enemy—meeting force by superior 
force—trusting in the right, but“ keeping our 
powder dry.” We want no half-hearted lag- 
gards in the army, but the vigorous, stout- 
hearted, patriotic, undaunted and daring 
are welcome! If we can raise a column of 
patriots sufficiently strong to present a good 
front, we shail dare the envious ones to 
* bring on their law-suits,” and by “an im- 
posing array” and “ unbroken front,” gain 
a lasting and permanent victory ! 


Systematic Work in the Apiary.—Mr. 
C. H. Dibbern in the Western Plowman, says: 
“The bee-keeper should lay out the work 
for himself, as far as possibie, to avoid 
working in the hot sun. A great deal can be 
done in the mornings and evenings when it 
is cool, to have everything ready that will 
likely be required for the day’s operations. 
If the bees swarm, when it is 100° in the 
shade, do not get excited and work yourself 
up to fever heat, but just let them swarm. 
When they have got nicely settled, shake 
them in front of the hive they are intended 
to occupy, and go about other business. If, 
after an hour or two, they have not occupied 
it, scrape them to the entrance, and soon all 
will be well.” 


Introducing Queens.—In answer to 
many inquiries for a good plan for intro- 
ducing queens, we give the following from 
the American Agriculturist: “Inintroducing 
a queen, a weak or small colony is preferable 
toa large one. Have no accompanying bees 
in the cage—the queen should be alone. 
Young bees will accept a queen more readily 
than will old ones. No mailing cage that 
transmits queens safely is suitable for an 
introducing cage; in fact, a, cage in which 
bees have been shipped is certain to have an 
objectionable odor. A new, clean cage made 
of fine wire-cloth should be used. It should 
not be less than six inches long, and 1% 
inch across, so as to give the queen plenty 
of freedom, and it should be placed between 
combs of brood. If no honey presses against 
the side of the cage where the queen can 
feed herself, food should be placed in the 
cage. Noon is the best time of the day in 
which to release the queen. When bees are 
storing honey rapidly, they will accept a 
queen more readily. A young queen is more 
readily accepted than an old one. Black 
bees accept a strange queen the most readily 
of any variety of bees. When the bees are 
walking about unconcernedly upon the cage, 
caressing the queen with their antennz, and 
offering her food, it is usually safe to release 
her; if they are clinging to the cage like so 
many burrs, wait until they are better 
natured.” 





Letters weighing one ounce can now be 
sent through the U. 8. mail for two cents. 


Undoubtedly many shiftless bee-keepers 
will drop the business; others having lost 
all their bees will throw away their old 
appliances, and beginning anew, will adopt 
a better class of hives and management ; 
while others, having gained knowledge from 
the success of their neighbors in wintering, 
will learn how to manage effectually their 
bees in winters to come. Like philosophers, 
we must profit by experience, hope for the 
best, and prepare for the worst. 


Opinions differ among the greatest and 
best of men. This fact should never cause 
hatred or malice. Our thoughts are but the 
“clothing” of the mind, and we might as 
well hate a person for being clothed in white 
or blue, because our choice is for green or 
black—as to be angry at the opinions of 
others, which do not agree with our own. 
Diverse opinions lead to wisdom, improve- 
ment, progress and knowledge—aye, our 
“liberties” of which we so often boast, are 


guaranteed by the diverse thoughts of our 
fellow men. 


Mr. Henry Alley’s new edition of his 
* Bee-Keepers’ Handy-Book” is on our desk. 
It is re-written and greatly enlarged, and 
now covers the whole ground of bee-keeping. 
It contains 270 pages, and the price is $1.50. 
Tt has nearly 100 illustrations, and itis nicely 
printed and bound. As Mr. Alley has had 
an experience in queen-rearing and the 
management of an apiary for nearly a 
quarter of a Century, his book will be read 
with interest by all apiarists, and should 
have a large sale. It can be obtained at this 
office at the publisher's price. 


Mard Wood Barrels, as usually made 
and kept in damp places, will not hold honey 
without waxing; but kegs holding from 50 
to 200 lbs., if properly made with special 
reference to their being used for honey, will 
not need any waxing. They are more salable, 
more easily handled and more desirable than 


any other package for holding 50 pounds or 
more of heney. 


Care of Comb Honey.—c. H. Dibbern in 
the Western Plowman, gives the following 
advice concerning the care of comb honey : 


* All comb honey should be removed as 
soon as the last few cells are capped over, 
otherwise the bees, constantly passing over 
it, soon soil the beautiful white combs. Pile 
the honey in a dry, warm Fn ; do not*put 
it into a cellar where it will attract dampness 
and sour. Where large quantities of honey 
are to be stored, a ‘honey house’ is an abso- 
lute necessity. Set the sections about an 
inch apart, so the air can circulate through 
them, and do not pile it so high that the 
lower ones will be crushed. To obviate this 
Iusearack reaching to the ceiling, supported 
in such a way that not more than four tiers 
of sections rest On any one tier. I said a 
warm, dry place of course, the omnipresent 
moth-miller will appear in due time. Well, 
about two weeks after your honey has been 
stored, fumigate it with sulphur. This is 
best accomplished by filling an iron pot with 
live hard-wood coals. Set it in the middle of 
gs honey-room—place some brick under 
t, and place the sulphur on the fire. Shut 
every opening tight, and leave it closed from 
15 to 30 minutes, or until the last fly or bee 
drops dead. This treatment should be re- 
peated at intervais of two or three weeks 

during hot weather.” 


” Sample Copies of the Bez JouRNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists. 








Rearing Queens. 





Query, No. 87.—I have decided that ever 
colony that is intended to be run for com 
honey next year must contain a queen of 
the present year’s rearing. I desire good 
queens so that my stock may not deteriorate. 
tn view of the foregoing, what plan can I 
follow in order to produce the best results 
for a series of years ?—F. P. 8. 


G.M. DOOLITTLE says: “I cannot 
conceive what line of argument could 
have been used to have brought F. P. 
S. to such a decision, for a queen two 
or more years old is as good as any, as 
a rule, in my apiary.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘* Rear, by the nucleus method, 
queens from the best colonies ; suffer- 
ing drones to be reared only from 
superior colonies.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON advises thus: 
‘** Allow the bees to swarm naturally. 
The old queens can be destroyed, and 
oung ones introduced in their places. 
hese young queens can be secured 
by aang, aeeen-cols from some col- 
ony that has sent out a swarm, and 
giving them to nuclei.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks: ‘There 
are several methods ; a choice depend- 
ing upon your environments, etc., and 
a detailed description (the only one of 
value) would require an essay.” 


J. E. Ponp, JR., says: “To an- 
swer this question would require more 
space than is allowable. Consult any 
good text book; preferable, Alley’s 
* Bee-Keepers’ Handy Book,’ where 
the whole process is given in plain, 
simple language, that can easily be 
understood by any one.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKERremarks: ‘‘Where 
there is no choice of stock, kill the old 
queen, and let the colony rear one. In 
5 days look through the colony and 
shake the bees from every_comb, so 
that the cells can be discovered, and 
destroy those that are capped, as they 


will contain the larve that are too old | too 


from which to rear good queens. Bees 
do not cap over a cell containing a 

ood queen larva, as a rule,in less 
than 6 days from the time the mother 
queen is removed. Of course the col- 
ony is to be well fed, if no honey is 
coming in, until the cells are all 
capped.” 


G. W. DEMAREE says: “I think 
that when your experience accumu- 
lates, you will find that your decision 
is not well founded. Queens at two 
years old produce the most steady, 
smooth-working colonies ; but, in view 
of your ition, the cheapest way to 
supersede your queens annually, 1s to 
remove the ‘ present incumbent ’ just 
before the close of the white clover 
harvest, and leave the colony to rear 
a successor.” 





Cause of Bee-Diarrhea. 


Query, No. 88.—Two colonies side by 
side, exactly alike—as near as two peas can 
be—as to stores, pollen, age of queens, man- 
ner of preparation, etc., were prepared last 
fall for winter, and left on the summer 
stands. One died in the latter part of March 
with bee-diarrhea, while the other is the best 
colony in the apiary, never having shown 
any “yee of that disease. Why did one die 
and the other live? and what caused the 
diarrhea with the one, when the other did 
not have it ?—G. M. 


Pror. A. J. Cook says: ‘*‘ Why does 
one child have scarlet fever, diphthe- 
ria, etc., and others not ?” 


G. M. DooLiITTrLE replies : “I give 
it up, for I cannot tell.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON says: ‘“ There 
certainly was a difference somewhere, 
otherwise results would have been 
similar.” 

DADANT & SON remark: ‘ The 
care of bees is composed of minute 
details. There are a thousand causes 
for all that happens, but sometimes 
the differences are so slight, that it is 
very hard to detect the causes. Per- 
haps one of the colonies was better 
situated than the other—had more 
sunshine or a few more bees, or more 
honey above the cluster, and lost less 
in consequence.” 


J. E. Ponp, Jr., replies: ‘It is 
utterly impossible for a physician to 
make a correct diagnosis, without 
knowing all the facts in the case. So 
with this question ; in order to give an 
intelligent answer, it is required to 
know just how the bees were prepared 
for winter, etc., and even then it 
would be hard to give more than a 
theoretical answer, As the question 
now stands, no answer of value can 
be given, as there are so many factors 
that — form a part of the conun- 
drum, that any answer would be per- 
fect ‘ guess-work.’”’ 


Dr. C. C. MILLER says: “ This is 
a very old conundrum ; I give it up.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER answers: ‘One 
colony suffered more from the cold 
than the other did. This may have 
been because it had fewer bees, or be- 
cause the one that survived had a 
better quality of honey furnishing 
more heat ; or, the one that died may 
have been the strongest, but owing to 
the manner of the preparation, it got 
warm, and so became restless. 
There is ohly one method of ventila- 
ting bees in winter confinement so as to 
secure uniformity of result—that is, 
free lower ventilation.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks: “This 
enigma is just as difficult to account 
for upon one theory as another. One 
was as damp as the other; one was as 
cold as the other; one should have 
hibernated as soon as the other; one 
was confined as long as the other. 
The one that had the diarrhea, dis- 
charged more pollen than the other; 
a it must have eaten more 
than the other, or have been less able 
tocontain it without voiding, as it is 
now quite clear that bees do not nor- 
mally void dry feces in the hive. Just 
what the difference between these 
colonies was, that caused one to eat 








more pollen than the other, I cannot 
tell at this distance, if I could were I 
on the spot. A microscope and chem- 
icals will show the diarrhetic excreta 
to be pollen.” 


G. W. DEMAREE says: 
answering your query, allow me to 
state some facts. I livein a Middle 
State, where the climate is neither 
Southern nor Northern, but partakes 
of the extremes of both. This state 
of things furnishes me with the best 
of facilities to study the cause of bee- 
diarrhea. In my experience of 40 
years, I have never seen a case of 
diarrhea in its last stage, which means 
the soiling of the combs and the bees 
themselves; but every excessively- 
long, cold winter has showed the 
trouble in its incipiency. Twice the 

t winter some of my colonies, at 
he close of a severe winter spell, 
were distressed with dropsy of the 
abdomen, which was relieved by an 
open-air flight. Mr. Geo. B. Peters, 
of Arkansas, a gentleman of learnin 
and close observation, says that wit 
an experience of 60 years, he has 
never seen a case of iarrhea. 
Now mark this, Mr. Peters lives in 
the South, and therefore has never 
seen a case of bee-diarrhea; [ live in 
a Middle State—have seen the disease 
in its incipiency often, and at times 
have seen the bees distressed with it 
for a short time, but I never saw a 
fatal case. Less than 100 miles north 
of my location, the disease semetimes 
proves fatal, and from thence north, 
its ravages become common. These 
facts prove beyond question that ex- 
ure, incident to long, cold winters, 
= the first cause ~ the ang og Now 
or your query: Exposure to opposing 
conditions is the first cause; bees are 
not exceptions to the general rule we 
see exemplified everywhere—one per- 
ishes and the other survives.” 


Superseding Queens. 


Query, No. 89.—Are bees prone to super- 
sede a queen ray | a clipped wing, before 
she attempts to 1 aswarm? The first 3 
swarms that I have had this year, have been 
from colonies having queens whose wings 
were clipped, which reared young queens 
before they attempted to swarm, then killed 
the old queens and were led by one of the 
virgin queens.—J. M. 


Dr. G. L. TINKER answers : “The 
only instance of this kind I have had, 
eo the queen had become 
old. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER says: ‘“*I do not 
believe that clipping wings has any 
thing to do with it.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook replies: ‘I do 
not think so. Does J. M. know that 
the old queens were not lost in a 

revious attempt to swarm? I think 
hat was most probably the case.” 


Dapant & Sonsay: “ This hap- 
pens | often when bees wish to 
swarm, if from any cause the queen 
cannot or will not follow the swarm. : 


J. E. Ponn, Jr., remarks: ‘ Ihave 
not found that clipping queens’ wings 
had anything to do with superseding, 
and I do not believe that it does have 


** Before 








any such effect.” 
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G. M. DoouirrLz answers: “After 
an experience of over 12 years with 
queens having clipped wings, I cannot 
see as they are any more liable to 
supersedure than those not having 
clipped wings. Probably the queens 
spoken of were superannuated.’ 


JAMES HEDDON replies: ‘I have 
had many queens whose wings were 
clipped attempt to lead off, or I might 
more properly say, go off with a 
swarm. I have also noticed that bees 
are more apt to supersede queens, and 
also swarm, if such queens have 
clipped wings.” 


G. W. DEMAREE answers: “ Inm 
apiary, queens whose wings are clipped 
have been superseded before and after 
swarming. My queens’ wings could 
not be clipped for two-thirds of their 
value in cash. The practice should 
be discouraged.”’ 


—-———-- + —<me + SS 


Producing Extracted Honey. 


Query, No. 90.—Which is the better for 
ee Srocees honey, an 8-frame or a 
0-frame Langstroth hive ?—T. J. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON says: “An 8- 
frame hive,” 


_ J. E. Ponp, Jr., answers: ‘ This 
is a matter of opinion. I prefer, how- 
ever, the 10-frame; others I believe 


om 8-frames ; but good results will 
ollow with either.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook replies: “I do 
not think that it makes any essential 
difference.”’ 


Dr. C. C. MILLER remarks: “I 
should prefer the larger hive, but I 
have had little experience of late 
years.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE says: ‘“ Neither 
alone are adapted to producing ex- 
tracted honey, but of course the 10- 
frame is the best. For extracted 
honey not less than 15 Langstroth 
frames should be used, and 20 would 
be better.” 


DADANT & SON answer: “A 10- 
frame Langstroth is better for all 
purposes, and in fact hardly large 
enough. We wish it understood that 
we do not at all agree with some 
é plese in preferring a small hive. 
We believe that the more bees we 
rear, the more honey we get. Two- 
thirds of the queens that are reared 
are crowded for iy mp in an 8- 
frame Langstroth hive, and the result 
is too much natural swarming. We 
speak not from theory, but from expe- 
rience, after comparing the 10-frame 
Langstroth with a larger hive, in lots 
of 100 or more together in one apiary, 
under the same treatment, for 8 or 10 
years. We have them side by side 
yet, and we can prove it every season.” 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks: ‘ Each 
apiarist will have to test his own 
locality if he would have the best re- 
sults. In this climate the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive gives the best re- 
turns, as a general rule.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER says: ‘ The 
form and size of a hive in producing 
extracted honey does not matter, pro- 





vided that combs may be added by 
tiering up the hives, or otherwise, as 
fast as the bees will fill them.” 


JAMES HEDDON replies: ‘I prefer 
the 8-frame, because I have no need 
to go down into the lower story for 
honey. I much prefer it for the 
other manipulations necessary during 
the year.” 














Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those APTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time. of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
8 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Peaceful Habits of the Bee. 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 








FRIEND NEWMAN: Please enter 
my name as a member of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, and charge the 
fees to my account. Its formation is 
a great step in the progress of Ameri- 
can bee-culture. 

A few words about that lawsuit: 
That bees will drive sheep or — 
other animal from a pasture, will 
never be credited by “a! one who is 
well acquainted with their habits. 
The following extract from my work 
on the * Hive and Honey-Bee,” is im- 
portant in this connection : 

“Those who are alarmed if a bee enters 


the house, or approaches them in the gar- 
den or fields, are ignorant of the impor- 


tant fact, that a bee at a distance from its |- 


hive, never volunteers an attack. Even if 
assaulted, they seek only to escape, and 
never sting unless they are hurt. 

“Tf bees were as easily provoked away 
from home, as when called to defend those 
sacred precincts, a tithe of the merry gam- 
bols in which our domestic animals in- 
dulge, would speedily bring about them a 
swarm of infuriated enemies ; we should 
no longer be safe in our quiet rambles 
among the green fields; and no jocund 
mower could whet or swing his peaceful 
scythe, unless clad ina dress impervious 
to stings. The bee, instead of being the 
friend of man, would, like savage wild 
beasts, provoke his utmost efforts for its 
extermination.” 


I would just as soon expect the 
sheep in a white clover field to fly up 
into the air against all the laws of 
gravity, as to have them molested by 
the bees. Instead of arguing further 
on the point, let me give a short ex- 
tract from a work published by John 
Millis, London, in 1776, page 76: 


“ That the number of our colonies might 
be greatly increased wherever there is 
proper pasture for bees, appears evidently 





from Mr. Wheeler’s narrative, and is con- 
firmed by the following passage in the 
account lately published of the sheep in 
Spain: ‘Ifsheep loved aromatic plants, 
it would be one of the greatest misfortunes 
which could befall the farmer in Spain. 
The number of bee-hives there is incredi- 
ble. Lam almost ashamed to give under 
my hand, that I knew a parish priest who 
had 5,000 colonies. The bees suck all 
their honey and gather all their wax from 
the aromatic flowers which enamel and 
perfume two-thirds of the sheep-walks.’ ” 


It seems to me that the above set- 
tles the matter in regard to bees in- 
terfering with sheep while pasturing. 

Oxford, 9 Ohio, July 10, 1885. 








For the American Bee Journal, 


Introducing Queens. 
16—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (80+50.) 


As the best time in the. whole year for 
emp: superannuated queens, is just 
before the close of the honey harvest, and 
as [ hear so many complaints of the loss 
of queens in introducing, I thought that 
an article on eyes queens would not 
come amiss just at this time. ln intro- 
ducing queens, it should always be borne 
in mind that a queen taken from one hive 
ingthe apiary, and introduced into another 
in the same apiary, does not require one- 
half the care that must be given a queen 
coming from a distance by mail or ex- 
press. The reason for this seems to be 
that a queen taken from a hive in the 
same yard is still heavy with eggs, and 
will not run around provoking the bees to 
chase her, as will a queen after having 
had a long journey. 

In introducing all ordinary queens com- 
ing from my own apiary, I generally adopt 
one of the two follewing plans: The first 
of which is to goto a nucleus, or the hive 
from which I wish to Ft the queen to 
supersede the one that 1 do not want, and 
when she is found! take the frame she is 
on, bees and all, together with another 
frame from the same hive, carrying them 
near the hive from which I am to take the 
superannuated queen. I next hunt out 
the poor queen, and after killing her, take 
out two frames from this hive, and place 
the two frames brought from the nucleus, 
in their places, then closing the hive. 
Now shake the bees off the two frames in 
front of the hive, and carry them to the 
nucleus, or carry bees and all, if you 


prefer. 

The object in taking two frames with 
the queen is so that while waiting outside 
of the hive, she and most of the bees may 
get between them, so becoming quiet, and 
when placed in the hive, both are put in 
together, thus leaving the queen quiet 
among her own bees. In this way I do 
not lose one queen out of 50, and as the 
operation is so simple, and the queen so 

uickly installed, the advantages more 
than over-balance so small a loss. 

The next pian is to go to my nucleus 
and get my young queen in a cage before 
looking for the queen to be superseded. I 
next look for her and kill her, when the 
hive is closed. Inow blowin at the en- 
trance enough smoke to alarm the whole 
colony, pounding with my fist on the top 
of the hive until I hear a loud roaring 
inside, which shows that the bees are 
filling themselves with honey. I now 
turn in the queen to be introduced, at the 
entrance, smoking her in, while I still 
keep pounding on the hive. In doing this 
nothing but wood smoke should be used 


for if tobacco smoke were used, acy! of 
the bees would be suffocated. If done 
when there is danger of robbing, wait till 
ust at night. The idea is to cause the 

es to fill themselves with honey, at the 


amnemmetimteats 
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same time smoking them so the queen and 
bees smell alike. By this plan I seldom 
lose a queen, but it is not quite as simple 
as the first. I adopt it only where a 
nucleus has but few bees, or where it is 
not handy to adopt the first ; however, it 
is equally as successful as the other. 


In introducing queens that come from 
abroad, [ have heretofore used the eaged- 
frame-of-brood plan, asI gave a year or 
two ago in the Bee JoURNAL. By this 
plan a frame of hatching brood is placed 
in a wire-cloth cage, and the queen and 
her few attendants let out on this ca 
frame, when the whole is hung ina hive 
and left for 5 or 6 days, at which time I 
have the cage full of bees, while the 
queen has filled the vacated cells with 
eggs. Thecage is now taken to a hive 
where I wish a colony to stand, and the 
bees turned lose by taking the frame out 
of the cage, The little colony is now 
built up by adding frames of hatching 
brood from time to time. This plan is 
absolutely safe, and if all who have lost 
valuable queens will try it, we shall hear 
no more of so many losses in introducing. 
All there is against it is, that it takes 
some time to build up the om | in this 
way, and if such a queen should come in 
September or October the bees could not 
be gotten in good condition for winter. 


Since using my plan of caging bees in 
forming nuclei, as given on page 277, I 
have struck on another plan which is 
always safe, and by whicha full cola 
can be made at once. I take my funne 
and cage, as described in a previous arti- 
cle, and goto any hive that can sparea 
colony, or one that is large enough to be 
divided, and after hunting out the queen, 
I pt the frame of brood she is on, outside 
of the hive. I then smoke and jar the 
hive and bees till they are well filled with 
honey, when I shake as many beesas I 
wish down through the funnel into the 
box, when the box is placed in a cool 

lace (I use a cellar),and left for 3or 4 

ours ; never lessthan 3, and 4 is better. 
After putting the bees away, of course 
the frame having the queen upon it is put 
back in the hive, and the hive rearranged. 
When the 4 hours are up, I take the val- 
uable queen in a round wire-cloth cage 
and go to where the bees are, dumping 
them all to the bottom of the box by put- 
ting itdown suddenly, when the queen is 
at once put into the box by letting her in 
through a hole previously made for that 
— They are now left for 5 or 6 

ours, or until nearly sunset, when a hive 
is prepared for them,having in it one frame 
of brood if possible. 


I now bring them from the cellar and| 


hive them the same as any swarm is 
hived. Towards fall the S may be 
taken from several colonies, so that a good 
colony is formed without injuring any 
others. If either of the last two plans 
are followed, a queen can be safely in- 
troduced immediately after receiving her, 
ne matter how far she has come, or at 
what time of the year. I have never re- 
ceived so many enthusiastic reports over 
any article I have written, as over this 
new caging-plan of forming nuclei. I am 
written to for funnels, cages, etc., and I 
wish to say here, soas to save both them 
and myself trouble, that I do not make 
supplies of any kind, practical bee-keep- 
<— ing my only business. 

ause | said, get a funnel, box, etc., it 
does not follow that there is no other way 
of accomplishing the same object, al- 
though, perhaps, these are more handy. 
If you do not have a funnel, etc., take a 
hive and make it tight except at the top, 
which is to be covered with wire-cloth. fi 
is also to have a hole somewhere through 
which you can introduce the queen when 
you wish to. Now hang in the hive, or 
place near by, frames covered with bees 
to the amount you want, and quickly 
shake them on the bottom of the hive, 





putting on the wire-cloth before many 
can get out, using this hive for your cage. 
In yoating Sag article do not think that 
you must have every thing exactly as the 
writer says, but take the principle of the 
thing, putting it into practice in a common- 
sense sort of a way. Another thing, take 
it cool, do not get excited and off your 
balance if you wish success to crown your 
efforts. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


—_ 
—_ 





Prairie Farmer. 


The Season, Bee-Moth, etc. 
MRS. L. HARRISON. 


To-day it is quite cool, and last 
night it was cooler, which prevents 
the secretion of nectar; very little 
white clover honey will be secured in 
this locality. If the weather is favor- 
able, a small amount may yet be 
stored, as bees are in fine condition, 
there having been just i honey 
to keep up brood-rearing. en there 
is a great flow, the queen is crowded 
out, as the bees will encroach upon 
the brood-nest, in their erness to 
save as much as possible. I have, at 
such times, inserted an empty comb 
in the centre of the brood-nest, think- 
ing to give the queen some room, but 
I found on “~~ we 5 a day or 
two later, that every cell was filled 
with honey. Their motto is, ‘‘ make 
hay while the sun shines.” 

The basswood or linden (Tilia 
Americana) is now in the bud, and 
promises well. The honey from this 
source is splendid and abundant. I 
am sorry to say that this tree has ‘off 
years,”’ but I hope that this is not one 
of them. A colony has stored more, 
however, from linden in one day, than 
from any other source. In this locality 
the bloom lasts but a few days, it 
appearing to open all at once ; in hilly 
and mountainous countries, it lasts 
for weeks. A Vermont bee-keeper 
told me that in the valley where he 
lived, the basswood opened much 
earlier than on the mountain side, 
and that his bees followed up the 
bloom as it gradually opened, accord- 
mgt elevation, for weeks. 

ow isa good time to notice the 
yalue of queens, and mark those not 
keeping up to the standard. Her 
throne should be given to another as 
soon as an opportunity occurs. When 
acolony having a choice queen has 
swarmed, after eight days it may be 
examined, and a frame containing a 
queen-cell, brood and bees, be re- 
moved to an empty hive, and confined 
to one side by a division-board; let 
there be two frames, one of honey. 
The queen will emerge, become fer- 
tile, and can be introduced to another 
hive, supplanting a poor one, or be 
built up into a strong colony. Rearing 

ueens in this way saves the time of a 

ull colony. The queen to be sup- 
planted can be laying up to the mo- 
ment of her removal, and another 
ae one introduced. 

he bee-moth. is quite abundant at 
present, and tries to introduce its 








eggs wherever it can. I am daily 
handling the comb of Italian bees, 
but I fail to find the larve of the 
moth in them. If there is a crevice 
into which the bees are unable to gain 





access, the moths may be found: 
sometimes under a division-board, if 
there is not sufficient room for a bee 
to crawl. In the evening I see the 
moths around, and I kill them in 
hives of empty comb in the day-time. 
They are the color of old wood, and 


do not fly very fast. Where there is 


a nucleus in a hive with a division- 
board, the empty space can be filled 
with comb, and the bees will protect 
it from the rave, of the larve of 
the moth. I noticed this spring that 
in hives containing honey where the 
bees had died, that robber bees de- 
stroyed the larve of moths. Italian 
bees war with them continually; 
black bees let them revel in their 
choice comb. 
Peoria,© Ills., July 2, 1885. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Defending the Assailed. 


WM. M. BARNES. 








I must admit that I am greatly sur- 

rised to read of the accusations 
| aimee against the honey-bee, such 
as the puncturing of grapes, reducing 
the yield of buckwheat, and driving 
sheep from the pasture. I have been 
keeping bees for 10 or 12 years, and 
last season I had 68 colonies within 20 
rods of a neighbor’s pasture of white 
clover, and there has been no com- 
plaint from him, of bees interfering 
with his stock in these pastures; 
neither have the bees impaired my 
grapes on the vines which grow as 
shades for the hives. This thing of 
Mr. Powers trying to collect damage 
from Mr. Freeborn is too absurd. 

Iam well acquainted with the de- 
fendant in this case, and know him to 
be just such a man as we all would 
select as a neighbor; he is making a 
little money out of his bees, and at- 
tending strictly to his own affairs. 
Knowing this of him, let us come to 
the rescue. 

I wish to say a word here to the 
soldier bee-keeper who was in the 
deadly strife during the civil war—it 
matters not which side he may have 
espoused. I would ask him if he can- 
not recall the battles wherein he was 
engaged, and after fi hting all day, 
and just at evening when he was all 
worn out with the fatigue of battle, 
and the uncertainty of victory—just 
at this critical moment word comes 
along the line that re-inforcements 
were coming. Have you not cast 
your eye to the left, right, and rear, 
and did you notsee your friends in 
hosts, with music filling the air, and 
banners flying in the breeze ? Brother 
soldier, did you not feel that victory 
was on roms side? Have you been 
there? If you have, this is all plain 
to you; if not, you cannot ize the 
situation. But we do see one of our 
calling assailed; now let us rush to 
the rescue, and jet us shout that re- 
inforcements are at hope, back 
up the statement with our little $1.25, 
and make each other feel that we are 
not alone in the evening of our lives, 
= fighting the reverses of a life- 
ime. 
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Scientific American. 


Fertilization of Red Clover by Bees. 


To the Editor of the Scientific Ameri- 
can:—I notice a correspondent of 
your paper says that honey-bees do 
not fertilize red clover blossoms. They 
are often very busy working on red 
clover, especially the Cyprians and 
Italians, and why do they not fertilize 
it? They may get honey too far from 
the base of the tube, while the bumble- 
bee’s tongue reaches to the base. If 
the scarcity of bumble-bees accounts 
for the lack of seed on the first — 
of clover, why not cultivate 
domesticate the bumble-bee, and win- 
ter them so as to have enough of 
them to fertilize the first crop? It 
would certainly be advantageous to 
the hay, also seed the ground by 
shattering. 

We need not cultivate bumble-bees 
if we could find some other insect 
that would answer the purpose, and 
one that would combine some other 
points of usefulness would be pref- 
erable, but clover seed in first crop is 
a price worth some labor to secure, is 
it not ? B. 

[A valued correspondent, who is an 
experienced agriculturist, to whom 
the foregoing was submitted, gives 
the following reply: Italian bees and 
some other varieties of honey-bees 
prtoue some honey from red clover 

lossoms, when the secretion of 
_ honey is profuse, but no race of bees 
has yet been introduced or produced 
having a tongue of sufficient length to 
exhaust the honey secretion from red 
clover blossoms. The honey gath- 
ered from red clover is of superior 
quality; and very fine color. 

The fact that not more than one- 
fifth of the first crop of red clover 
blossoms contains seed, seems to 
prove that honey-bees do not fertilize 
that variety of flora. This failure 

robably results from the insufficient 
ength of the ligula in honey-bees to 
pore deposit the fecundating pol- 
en ay it not, in a measure, be due 
to some singularity of the form of the 
pistils, which may only be entered by 
the longer and stronger ligula of the 
bumble-bees ? It would also appear 
that the fertilization of red clover 
blossoms is chiefly, if not wholly, per- 
formed by bumble-bees. 

Darwin, in his “ Origin of Species,” 
alluding to this fact, says: ** We may 
infer as highly probable that were the 
whole genus of humble-bees to be- 
come extinct or very rare in England, 
the heart’s-ease and red clover—which 
they fertilize by carrying pollen from 
flower to flower—would become very 
rare, or wholly disappear.” 

The cultivation of red clover was 
not successful in Australia until after 
the importation of bumble-bees to 
that country. 

In suggesting the cultivation and 
domestication of the bumble-bee, in 
order that a sufficient number may be 
present in time to fertilize the first 
crop of red clover, the correspondent 
introduces a subject full of interest 
and stings, particularly stings. He 
also apparently overlooks the fact 
that the bumble-bee belongs to the 








solitary species, and, as is the case 
with the wasp, ordinarily only the 
queen survives the winter. 

The ial domestication of the 
bumble-bee, even to the extent of 
furnishing warm winter quarters, and 
the stimulation of early breeding, 
would be attended with such ditliculty 
that economy would suggest that the 
matter be left entirely to nature.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Eating Poisonous Honey. 


W. A. PRYAL,. 











All bee-keepers have probably seen 
bees at some time or another, work- 
ing on plants that are known to be 
of the most poisonous character. 
Thus we see an occasional bee on the 
flowers of Solanum nigrum (black 
night-shade), one of the most poison- 
ous of plants. In Europe we read 
that bees gather honey from the 
flowers of the rhododendron, the eat- 
ing of which honeyis said to be at- 
tended with fatal results. In this 
State there are one or two native 
rhododendrons, and up to the present 
time we have not heard that the 
honey gathered from them, if any is 
collected by the bees, is poisonous. 

Not many months since our news- 

apers published dispatches from 

ew York State, giving the fatal 
penton of a family that had par- 

ken of wild honey. The telegram 

ve the name of the supposed plant 
rom which it was obtained by the 
bees, but as I did not make any note 
of it, the name has slipped my 
memory. 

Many cases of supposed poisoning 
from dangerous honey-plants I think 
can be traced to where the bees have 
had access so some other poisonous 
substance. I remember of reading in 
one of the bee-papers,7 or 8 years 
ago, where some person, a scientist I 
believe, recommended fruit-growers 
who were bothered by bees, to place 
cobalt within their reach. At once 
the cry from every one in the land 
who had heard of this advice, was 
raised against it, for reasons that are 
apparent to the reader. 

n this State ground-squirrels are a 

at nuisance, and they keep the 
armer at his “wit’s end” devising 
means to exterminate them. Poison- 
ing them is the usual way, and for 
this purpose strychnine and phos- 
pee is used in different ways. 
ne method is to boil wheat till soft, 
then add strychnine and sugar—the 
su forming a coating on the wheat 
which holds the poison. Some dry 
this mixture ere it is placed at the 
squirrel’s burrow, while others throw 
a spoonful of the moist compound at 
the holes of the burrows for the 
stiferous little animals to regale 
heir appetites at their leisure. Just 
imagine that a bee should chance to 
pass and smelling some sweetness 
wasting itself on the desert air, and 
should improve the shining hour by 
going in quest of it; and finding it, 
suppose the bee should store up some 
loads of it in its own sweet home; and 
let us suppose further that the man 





who was dealing out death to the 
Srguse- gate should lay his bucket of 
poison down in order to drive out a 
cow from his garden, and that he 
should forget to return to the bucket 
for some hours; that during his ab- 
sence one of those far-smelling bees 
should make a raid on the bucket, 
and in due time invite his brethren to 
feast on the spoils; in those few hours 
how many drops of fatal poison might 
those bees store up in the waxen 
celis, which, in course of time, would 
find its way to market! (Though we 
write of this, let us hope that it will 
never  -e- Thus a whole family 
might poisoned through the 
thoughtlessness of this man. But, 
according to our supposed case, our 
readers know the reason, still the dis- 
patches and newspaper reports would 
not be likely to state it in the same 
light ; instead it would be flashed over 
the wires that the family was pois- 
oned by eating ** wild honey,” thereby 
giving the impression to the readin 
= that it is dangerous to ea 

oney at may time, as in it may lurk 
** grim death.” 

Cases of poisoning are apt to occur 
in ‘‘ the best regula’ families,” and 
honey—admitting that “ wild honey ” 
is sometimes poisonous—may cause 
some unpleasantness in the house- 
hold. But haw much more often do 
we hear of the fatal results of eating 
canned meats, fruits and vegetables, 
the “‘ taking of the wrong medicine,’ 
and others ad infinitum. Cases of honey 
poisoning are “* like angels visits—few 
and far between,” and hardly one 
case is reported in ten years, and 
then when the bottom facts are known 
it might turn out that it was not 
poisoning at all. : 

North Temescal,+o Calif. 


- 





Farmers’ Advocate. 


Extracted Honey, and Extracting. 


G. B. JONES. 








Extracted honey is obtained_by 
means of a honey extractor. The 
combs from which it is to be taken 
are uncapped and placed into this 
machine, which, when operated, sep- 
arates the honey from the comb by 
centrifugal force. The honey is then 
drawn off through a faucet, and the 
comb returned to the bees, or not, as 
considered best. : 

Extracting should begin as soon 
as the brood-chamber becomes clog- 
ged with honey sufficiently to pre- 
vent the queen were g to her full 
capacity, and repeated as often, but 
no oftener, as is necessary to keep 
the brood-chamber open to the queen. 
The one-story hive has less room 
than a two-story one for the accumu- 
lation of honey, and so must be 
oftener treated (which is a serious 
objection to it), and for its manipula- 
tion for extracted honey no better 
rule than the above can be given here. 
But if we use the two-story hive, then 
we can regulate our time for extract- 
ing soas to procure the best results, 
as follows: Until the clover has 


begun to yield plentifully the bees 
should be confined to the lower story, 
and this should be kept freed from 
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honey,except a little (say an inch) 
along the top box of each frame. As 
soon, however, as theclover harvest is 
well in, the upper story should be put 
on. Itshould contain two or three cards 
of hatching brood from below, whose 
places should be filled by nice clean 
combs, or full sheets of comb foun- 
dation. 


A division-board must be placed on 
each side of these combs, and a quilt 
7 them; also a quilt over each set 
of uncovered combs of the brood- 
chamber. The bees will follow the 
brood,and as fast as it hatches out, 
will fill its place with honey, while 
the queen will fill the new combs be- 
low with eggs. By the time these 
upper-story combs are nearly full of 
honey, some empty ones (or full sheets 
of foundation) should be interspaced 
with them, and every drop of honey 
extracted from the brood-chamber. 
When these last combs are nearly 
filled, take another card of hatching 
brood from below, and in its place put 
en empty comb or full sheet of foun- 
dation. Put the card of brood into 
the / pe story, and as many combs 
or full sheets of foundation as are re- 
quired to make up its full comple- 
ment. By this system of manipula- 
tion the bees have not only been given 
storage room as they needed it, but 
have been gently coaxed to use it, 
and, at the same time, the queen has 
been supplied with empty brood 
combs, the best way to stimulate her 
to lay to her very utmost. By the 
time the last combs given them are 
filled, the first ones will be sealed over 
and ready to extract. This system 
also allows the honey time to ripen 
without in any way cramping the sur- 
plus department. When extracting, 
remove only the full combs which are 
at least half sealed over; spread the 
others towards the sides of the upper 
sr and in the centre put empty 
combs. The partly filled ones will be 
ready to extract next, and soon. The 
combs taken from one hive, when 
empty, will do to replace the full ones 
of the next. 


Have a good extractor in first-class 
order ; the best honey-knife you can 
get, and sharpened to a razor edge ; 
some efficient substitute fora capping 
can; alarge pickle crock or headless 
ten-gallon keg will do, if a wire cloth 
bag about a foot deep and the full 
size of the mouth of the vessel be hung 
over it; across the opening of this bag 
secure a wooden strip an inch square 
to rub the knife upon when clogged 
with cappings. Have all these im- 
eww tert placed conveniently in a 

ee-tight room near the apiary. Now 
light a good smoker and proceed to 
the hive ; do not blow smoke in at the 
entrance, but remove the cover, raise 
one corner of the quilt, puff in a little 
smoke, and raise the whole quilt 

adually from the corner, at the same 
ime deliver a continual cloud of 
smoke, but it must not be hot or 
strong. As soon as the bees have 
quieted down, remove the combs to 
be extracted one by one, carefully 
shaking as many bees as possible from 
them, or brushing the rest witha 
goose wing, in front of the entrance. 
As each comb is cleaned; place it into 





a comb bucket or spare story, and 
give the bees an empty oneas directed 
above. When all are ready carry 
them to the extracting room, and un- 
cap each as carefully as you can on 
both sides, and place it into the comb 
basket opposite another of as near! 
as possible the same weight, and wor 
the machine. When allare done take 
them with you to the next hive and 
put them in place of its full ones, and 
80 on. , 
The care of extracted honey is of 
the greatest importance, and if neg- 
lected the flavor of honey is spoiled 
or destroyed. As soon as extracted, 
the honey should be strained through 
a piece of green baize into a can which 
will hold at least twenty gallons, and 
having a faucet at the bottom. Here 
it should stand for a week or more, 
ina warm room, with a light cotton 
cover. After this it may drawn 
off into the vessel in which it is to be 
sold, and left standing uncovered till 
all the bubbles have disappeared, 
when it should be sealed up tight, and 
kept in a warm, dry and dark place 
till disposed of. The last quarter of 
the honey drawn off will be poorer 
than the rest, and should be used for 
feeding, a etc., or sold as sec- 
ond quality at a lower price. 
Brantford, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
A Lesson in Apiculture. 





13—W. HARMER, (56—9), 





My report for the past winter is 
almost a ——— reversal of that of 
the winter before (when I wintered 19 
colonies without loss), as I lost 47 colo- 
nies out of 56. I am ashamed to say 
that I believe this wasin great part 
my own fault ; for I left quite a num- 
ber of colonies to be fed in winter, as 
I had done so before with good re- 
sults. This is- very poor cellar-win- 
tering (if itcan be called a cellar). 
They were wintered in a ‘“‘ dug-out ” 
under my bee-house, preparatory to 
making a good brick-walled cellar as 
soon as possible. All the weather 
prophets here predicted an open win- 
ter, and nobody seemed prepared for 
such severe weather. The oldest in- 
habitants say that they never knew 
such a severe winter in this part of 
— , 

My loss is quite a disappointment, 
for there is a good honey-flow now 
from white clover—our main honey 
source—and what bees are left are 
not in a condition to make the miost 
of it. It was May 10 before my bees 
were out of their winter quarters. I 
have every convenience for working 
100 colonies, and I have been keeping 
bees long enough, one would think, to 
have made a better winter report. My 
bees died with the diarrhea while 
breeding—diarrhea without brood or 
honey, orin other words, by starva- 
tion. But I am not discouraged. I 
shall build up my apiary again, hop- 
ing that the past loss will teach me 
how to do it on a_surer footing. I 
shall try and make this costly lesson 
pay me back with interest in the 
future. 





In regard to the Powers-Freeborn 
suit, I think that Mr. P. has made a 
reat mistake somewhere, and that 


r. Millard’s able article on 379, 
will solve the problem. I am glad to 
see sO many -keepers with their 


dollars ready for the defense fund, for 

dollars ‘mean defense; mine is not 

ready, but I hope it will be soon, at 

any rate in time to help bring up the 

rear of this case if needs be. 
Manistee,»o Mich. 





Read at the Maine Convention. 


_ Dividing Colonies for Increase. 


W. H. NORTON. 








This is a subject of great impor- 
tance, for I consider that when the 
bee-keeper can divide his colonies and 
can make them up just as he likes, he 
has found one of the secrets of suc- 
cess. By this method he can have his 
“dish right side up,” or rather his 
bees in the right condition at the 
commencement of the honey season. 

I wish to ask, for what do we keep 
bees? I, for one,am obliged to say 
that it is mostly for profit, or, rather, 
honey and the increase of bees. This 
being our object, how shall we pro- 
cure the best result? a natural 
swarming, or dividing? To illustrate, 
we will take 2 colonies—one we will 
allow to swarm, the other we will pre- 
vent from swarming and divide it. 
We will now try to trace them through 
the season. ; 

First, take the one we are to divide. 


Our first object in the spring is to 
ouild up our colonies good and stron; 
in numbers for the honey season, as i 


requires bees to get any honey. In 
this Northern climate it is all that we 
can possibly do to get them in good 
forces at the time of the honey-flow, 
then we propose to put on the sec- 
tions, or use the extractors, and give 
them room to work; if rightly man- 
aged, and if they have sufficient room 
in the brood-chamber, and plenty of 
surplus room, you will soon have a 
large colony with plenty of honey; 
and when the honey season is nearly - 
over, you can take off the sections, 
divide the colony, introduce the lay- 
ing queen, and then they are in the 
best of condition to be prepared for 
winter ; that is, they have a chance 
to rear a colony of young bees, and 
can supply them with wholesome 
stores to winter on. 

Now, let us see how the other colony 
is doing—the one which is to swarm 
naturally. To give it a fair chance, 
we will allow it to be equally as strong 
at the beginning of the honey season. 
In order to have them swarm nat- 
urally, we must let them get crowded 
for room—that is, get the brood-cham- 
ber packed full, and perhaps what 
few sections are on. AS ot get this 
done, it being in the height of the 
honey-flow, they find that their house 
is too small for them, and they begin 
to ge to swarm, as follows: 
Finding the queen has no room in 
which to deposit her eggs, and being 
crowded with bees which have no 
room to work, they hang out on .the 
exterior of the hive. Usually a heavy 
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force puts in their time in this way 
and recollect that this is right in the 
midst of the honey-flow. At this 
point they begin to build queen-cells ; 
after a few days the queen,if not 
having any vacant room, deposits 
eggs in them, which, require three 


days to hatch, Then they remain for | 1 


tive days in the larval state before 
they are capped over, and usually on 
the second day after the first queen- 
cellis capped, if itisa fine day, the 
first swarm issues. 


There has been, so far, ten days 
lost, and the colony is left in such 
condition that they cannot do actual 
work, and this,.too, just when they 
should be doing their best. Of course 
all are aware that the first swarm 
which a is the force of working 
bees and the old queen, comprising 
nearly all that can fly, except a few 
which are left in the field. The old 
colony is now composed of the brood, 
several queen-cells, the young bees, 
and a small number that have re- 
turned from the field. The queen- 
cells, according to the rules of nature, 
do not hatch for several days. After 
the next queen is about three days 
old (making about nine days from the 
time the first swarm issued), she 
comes out to mate. During this time 
the colony has built up from hatching 
brood, and, owing to the prevailin, 
excitement, follows the queen ou 
which makes the second swarm. The 
colony is now so reduced that when 
another queen comes out to mate, 
there is not enough bees left to follow 
her out, and she is allowed to go back, 
and in six days commences to lay—an 
operation at that time very much 
needed, as there have been no eags 
deposited in this hive for about 21 


days. 

Let us now compare and see which 
is preferable, natural swarming or 
division. First, the colony has 
swarmed, has gone through with all 
this process and loss of time during 
the best of the season, besides being 
all cut up, requiring more house- 
keepers, and leaving less bees for the 
field; on the other hand the colony 
that you are to divide at the close of 
the season, contains nearly or quite as 
many bees as all of the 3 swarms to- 
gether ; there is no laying out if prop- 
erly managed ; no loss of swarms by 
their going away to the woods; no 
loss of queens ; not so many hives to 
care for and guard; not so many 
house-keepers required, allowing 
more bees for the field; in fact, this 
colony is doing the right kind of 
work, and that, too, at the right time, 
as we cannot get a very large amount 
of honey out of season. 


There are several reasons why I 
object to natural swarming; one is, 
where a bee-keeper is rearing queens 
that are out, or that are enticed to 
come out by the excitement, then join 
the swarm, and he suffers the loss of 
several queens. He may say that he 
does not care for that, as he does not 
rear any queens, and lets his bees 
swarm naturally. Now I say that he is 
rearing queens just the same, to a cer- 
tain extent. 

_ After the swarm has issued you are 
in the same fix—you have what is left 





with a queen that is not mated, and 
when she comes out to mate, she is 
just as liable to join the swarm as 
not ; if she does you lose your queen, 
leaving your colony queenless and 
with no brood from which to rear 
another. If you do not notice the 
oss,and do not give them another 
queen, the colony will soon dwindle 
and be useless. Some may say, how 
can we keep them from swarming ? 
It is simply by understanding thor- 
oughly the nature of the colony ; that 
is, give them the room they require, 
and when they require it. 

I would say, that if you have a 
colony that you are, afraid you do not 
understand well enough to keep them 
at work, and — them from 
swarming, it perhaps would be well 
when they show signs of swarming, 
to divide in this way: Take out a 
two or three frame nuclei and the old 
queen, and replace her by introducin 
a young laying queen. I think tha 
this will prevent further trouble. 
Right here we get the benefit of divid- 
ing; in fact Ido not see how we are 
going to get along without dividing. 
I do not say that it is best for all 
divide their colonies, further than 
they rightly understand it, for if it is 
not done rightly, it is better to let 
them alone. 

Dividing colonies has something 
more to it than merely to make a sep- 
aration. One must t et od learn 
the nature of this wonderful insect so 
as to help nature, for when you divide 
acolony you have got everything in 
your own hands. 

I wish to call attention to more 
trouble than would be experienced in 
natural swarming if you had 200 colo- 
nies or more,in one yard,asI1 have 
had the pleasure of witnessing, and 
this, too, being a small garden-spot. 
How do you think that your courage 
would be in sucha yard as this, ona 
os swarming day? I think that 

hings would be a little mixed, and as 
a large numberof swarms would be 
mingling together in the air at once, 
all that could be done would be to 
stand and gaze on them and wonder 
what to do next. I, for one, say that 
it is better for all practical bee-keep- 
ers to depend on swarming by division. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Our Union for Defense. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








Ihave been highly pleased to see 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union progressing 
so finely. Itis gratifying to witness 
that the sentiment of bee-keepers re- 
garding our rights and duties are 
unanimous. This sentiment and sym- 

hy is grand, but it does not cover 
he whole ground. It must be backed 
up by dollars and cents. 

Money is the equiyalent of human 
exertion. It is the medium of ex- 
change of the results of our efforts; 
strong efforts are being made against 
us, and we must meet them with 
stronger ones. Collectively we can- 
not make such efforts ; we must meet 
them by hired effort; and every per- 
son who favors this organization and 





wishes to be protected by its stron 


wing, should not only send in his » 


sentiment, but his $1.25. I hope that 
each person who favors this Union, 
and means to join it, will sen $1.25 
with his approval, receive the blank 
and forward his vote for permanent 
officers, to Mr. Newman, before Aug. 
1. We should have at least 5,000 
members by that date. I understand 
that voting for officers loses on Aug.1. 


All know that success in nearly 
every branch of apiculturé depends 
upon wang spe of action, even 
more than method of action. In the 
matter of this Union, we have noth- 
ing to do .with methods, as our Board 
of Directors will take care of that; 
our part is to act unanimously and at 
once. Sotrueis it in our case, that 
“‘in union there is strength,” that the 
cost and trouble to us is not a tithe of 
the advantages which we will gain. 
That is the way I see it. 


As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, all isrunning smoothly. [Lam 
at ‘“‘ peace and good-will” with all 
my neighbors around both of m 
apiaries. I have taken pains, an 
have gone to the expense to so 
locate them as to leave little chance 
for even imagined annoyance from 
bees. Jealousy can have little to take 
hold of, in my own case; yet I am 
willing to be one of 50 or 100 bee- 
keepers to be drawn upon to any ex- 
tent necessary, whenever one of our 
number is unjustly attacked. The 
successful, wide-awake apiarist will 
see the wisdom in the adage, ‘in 
times of peace prepare for war,” as 
bearing upon the objects of our 
Union, so nobly begun and heartil 
endorsed. Step outside of apicultar 
literature, and it will be found that as 
business men we are considered 
nearly the “ fag-end”’’ of business 
classes; such, however, is not the 
case, and will be looked at differently 
when progressive apiculture becomes 
a little older. 

Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Follett have 
mentioned the matter of pinning other 
matters to our organization, thus 
dividing our force, attention, and in- 
terest. While 1 do not for a moment 
impugn their motives, I feel quite 
sure that they thus make a mistake. 
Do not let us get our ‘‘ missile” so 
cumbersome that we cannot wield it 
effectively. 

Now that we are all nicely agreed 
upon the object of this Union, let us 
not ‘‘upset the dish ” by impractical, 
side-issue attachments. We do not 
agree upon insurance or adulteration ; 
many of us do not wish to insure at 
all, many others are already insured 
in one or more companies—both stock 
and mutual. Many of us believe that 
the best way to oppose adulteration is 
to keep still in voice, but to act by 
way of producing a nice article of 
well-ripened honey, and placing it on 
the market under our names, with 
directions for keeping and ungraining 
it, etc. Let us do one thing at a time, 


/and do it well, and when this organi- 


zation is formed, and stands a giant 
for the protection of justice, then will 
be the proper time to discuss and re- 
discuss these other projects about 
which we are so divided. - 





Ee 
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Let us rally to the Union at once, 
and let us remember that the $1.25 is 
the important part of our rally. 
When we have our report, about Aug. 
1, it will and can only include those 
who have joined and paid. Let us 
show the world a rousing defense for 
the right. 

Dowagiac,? Mich. 


San Francisco Morning Call. 


The Production of Honey. 


STEARNS & SMITH. 





Mark the bee ; 

She, too, an artist is--a cunning artist 

Who at the roof begins her golden work, 

And builds without foundation. How she toils, 

And still trom bed to bed, from flower to flower, 

Travels the livelong day ! 

Saxe thus refers to a little insect. 
whose labors in the Commonwealth of 
California result yearly in a product, 
thé sales of which, at home and in 
foreign lands, aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In the work of 
this ‘cunning artist”? lie the means 
of support of thousands of people who 
are building up what may be termed 
one of the great industries of the 
State. 

The honey-bee gives us a sweet- 
meat which all the art of the modern 
confectioner cannot equal. Unlike 
anything else of the nature of candy 
—not even excepting sugar or syrup— 
itis afood article in itself, the others 
being merely necessary adjuncts to 
some other article of diet. From time 
immemorial, back into the remotest 
ages of scripture, honey has held its 
position as an article of food; and 
while, perhaps, in this country it 
partakes more of the nature of a des- 
sert dish—a sort of dainty to be eaten 
as one eats sauce or cake— still among 
the older nations of Europe and Asia 
it usurps, to a considerable extent, 
the place held by butter on our tables, 
and, it is safe to say,is more gen- 
erally seen and used than butter, par- 
ticularly on the continent among the 
peasantry and the poorer classes. 

Honey is the saccharine juices of 
plants which the bee finds in the 
flowers. This isthe base of honey; 
for while in the honey-sac of the bee 
it undoubtedly undergoes some modi- 
fication, and its chemical character 
changes considerably; but still it, to 
a very great extent, retains the flavor, 
and to some extent the peculiar prop- 
erties, of the plant from the flower of 
which it was taken. That this is so 
is proven, that by a microscopical ex- 
amination different varieties of pollen 
are found; and the lens thus determ- 
ining the plant, it is easy to guess 
pretty accurately from what vicinity 
came the honey. The color of the 
flower, and its being coarse or deli- 
cate, has much to do with the color 
of the honey. If the floweris one of 
delicate perfume, the honey will be of 
a much finer flavor, while if the bee 
sips from the flowers of the coarser 
species of plants, the honey will be 
noticeably poorer. 

It is the fashion among dealers, 
when they receive a shipment of very 
white honey of fine flavor and delicate 
aroma, to label it ‘** Orange-blossom 
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for it. The amount of honey obtained 
by the bees from the blossom of the 
orange tree is, however, quite small, 
the fact being that by far the princi- 
pal portion of the choice honey which 
enters this market is stored by the 
bees from the juice of the white sage, 
mingled, of course, though in much 
smaller proportion, with those of | 
other plants ; while honey gathered in | 








the bees not being delayed as they are 
when they are compelled to make 
comb, the farmer, with an extractor, 
can produce and ship to market 
double the amount of extracted that 
he can of comb honey, and conse- 
quently he can afford to sell it much 
cheaper. 

After the bees has filled a cell with 
honey, it does not at once proceed to 


districts in which the white sage, or|close the cell tight. It blocks the 
some equally delicate flower, does not | orifice so that none of the contents 
abound, is apt to be coarser in flavor, | can escape, but leaves a hole for the 
and much darker in color. purpose, it is supposed, of admitting 

Comb honey is preferred by those | the air and permitting some necessary 
who are able to expend some money | Chemical change to takeplace. When 
upon their tables, because it seems | this has occurred, the bee closes the 
more like honey when the comb is| hole, and the contents are ready to 
present than it does when it is not;| be removed; and such honey can be 
but for the poorer classes, and for | kept for an indelinite period without 
purposes of export, extracted honey is | its candying, while if itis extracted 
required, | before this final act on the part of the 

A close observer would naturally | manufacturer announces that it is 
inquire why comb honey is always| perfect, granulation is almost certain 
worth in the market from 4 to 6 cents | to ensue. Solidified honey can be re- 
per pound more than the extracted. | stored to the liquid state by immers- 
There is little or no labor necessary |ing the can which contains it,in a 
in preparing the former for market. | kettle of boiling water ; but after it is 
There it is in the hive. and all that is | 80 transformed, it is of a darker color 
necessary is to take it out, box it, and | than before, and it will not be long 
send it away; while with the latter | before it will again resolve itself into 





honey,” and thus get afancy price for 


there must be a large amount of labor | 
in separating the honey from the | 
comb. The answer is simple—it is| 
all owing to the extractor. When the 
comb honey is removed from the hive, 
there is nothing left for the bees to 
work upon. Inorder to produce more 
honey, they must prepare the comb 
and cells to receive it, and this re- 
quires a very considerable amount of 
time. Therefore, quite an interval 
must elapse before there is enough 
honey to warrant another shipment; 
and besides, the hives must not be 
entirely stripped—a little must be 
left for the tenants to feed upon. 
The result of all this is to keep the 
crop down, although there are fre- 
quently seasons when comb honey is 
a drug in the market, almost invaria- 
bly during years when the bees have 
had a long series of flowers, dis- 
tributed through many weeks, upon 
which to feed. 


play pam there is very much 
more labor necessary in preparing the 
extracted honey, but when the opera- 
tion is explained, the reason for its 
being cheaper will be manifest. A 
comb is taken from the hive anda 
keen, thin-bladed knife passes over 
the surface and shaves off aslice of 
the smallest conceivable thickness. 
This opens every cell, however, and 
the honey is extracted, after which 
the other side is treated in the same 
manner, and there you have the comb 
with not so much asa cell destroyed, 
and yet all of the honey removed 
from them. 

This comb is returned to the hive 
from which it is taken. The bees are | 
not obliged to devote any time to) 
making comb, for they have it before 
them. There is nothing for them to| 
do but to, perhaps, repair the mouths | 
of the cells a little, and then fly away | 
over field and through orchard and 
garden after honey, or, rather, what | 
will be honey after the little artisans | 
and chemists finish with it. The 
same comb can be thus treated, and’ 








the granulated form. 

Nearly all the candied honey is 
bought in this market by exporters, 
principally for shipment to France 
and Germany, where it is generally 
worth fully double what it is here. 
The solid honey is preferred for ex- 
a for the reason that it can be 
ought for from 2 to 38 or 4 cents per 
pound less, and also that.on the other 
side of the Atlantic the consumer 
seems to feel that because it is can- 
died it is not adulterated, at the same 
time looking with suspicion ypon the 
imported liquid honey, even though 
it be of the finest the State can _pro- 
duce. Whether it is because Califor- 
nia flowers have a sweeter perfume 
than those which grow beyond its 
borders, and yield juices which pro- 
duce finer honey than is found else- 
where, or whether it is owing to a 
more thorough understanding of the 
industrious little insect and its work, 
and how to handle its product, is left 
for wiser heads to discover; but cer- 
tain it is that our honey has saseey 
established a reputation abroad which 
is growing better annually, and on 
account of which the demand for it is 
steadily increasing every year. 

San Francisco,+o Calif. 














Bees Destroying their Drones.—Wm. 
1. Graves, Duncan,© Ills., on July 
15, 1885, writes : ; 

From 41 colonies, spring count, I have 
had only 17 swarms—less than one-half ; 
and they are now busy destroying their 
drones. Basswood is the fullest of bloom 
that it has been for years, and white 
clover has been plenty. It has been pretty 
dry for the past three weeks, and the bees 
have been able to work only in the morn- 
ing and evening. 
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Dry Weather.—Chas. H. Green (250 
—160), Berlin,© Wis., on July 11, 1885, 
writes : 

Bees are very strong in numbers, but 
they are not storing much surplus yet, the | 
weather having been too dry; but we 
have just had aglorious rain, and I think 
that we will get a good average crop yet. 


That Bee-Keeper’s Staff, ete.—H. L. | 
Zwiener, Blooming Prairie,? Minn., 
on July 10, 1885, says: 


I ama beginner in practical bee-keep- 
ing, andlam willing to help defend the 
bee-keeper’s rights in every respect, or at | 
least so far asI am able. I heartily en- | 
dorse Mr. Darby’s proposition on page | 
411, and I think that such a move would | 
prove very beneficial to the entire bee-| 
keeping fraternity. The bee-keeper’s 
staff, as described by Mr. Andre, on page 
295, is an entire success. I have had 17 | 
swarms issue this summer, and have not | 
failed once in getting them to cluster | 
nicely on the staff. Mr. Andre deserves 
thanks from every one who keeps bees, for 
making his discovery public. ‘Those who 
have not yet tried it would do well in| 
doing so; for it certainly saves a great 
deal of labor and inconvenience. I wish 
to thank Mr. Andre. I put 8 colonies of 
bees into my cellar last fall, and they 
came through the winter safely, and were 
quite strong in the spring. 1 bought 12 
morecolonies in the spring, which were 
weak, but I built them up as fast as cir- 
cumstahces would permit, and they are 
allina fair condition now, and honey is 
coming in fast. 
my apiary, 
swarming. 


1 have so far increased | 
to 33 colonies by natural 


Hiving Swarms.—Dr. D.C. Spencer, 
Augusta,-o Wis., on July 10, 1885, | 
writes: 

I allow each of my colonies of bees to | 
swarm naturally, at least once. I have 
tall trees near the apiary, and hitherto the 
swarms have givenme much trouble by 
clustering very high on inaccessible limbs, 
and on the bodies of the trees; but now | 
having made myself a ‘“bee-keeper’s | 
staff,” such as described on page 295, by | 
Mr. J. H. Andre, I no longer have ony | 
difficulty in that line. It was a perfect | 
success on its first trial, and [ have no} 
failures with it. I most heartily recom- | 
mend the “ staff” to all the bee-keeping | 
fraternity. 

Bees Ready for the Harvest.—S. I. 
Freeborn, Ithaca, ? Wis.,on July 15, 
1885, writes : 

The condition of my apiary ay | is, | 
that 160 of the 180 weak colonies have | 
grown strong enough so that the nope | 
stories for extracting, have been added. 
They have also furnished bees for 130 | 
nuclei colonies, most of whose queens | 
will be laying this week. Basswood is | 
just openat: and if we can have good | 
weather while it lasts, the misfortune of 
the winter of 1884-85 will be retrieved. 


| 
| 


Bee-Bread, Wintering Bees, etc.— 
Dowagiac, ? Mich.., | 


James Heddon, 
Bays: a 
I wish to rf to Prof. Cook that of | 
course I knew that my bees had consumed 
a 25-pound sack of fiour in five hours, and 
that they put it in the cells in the form of 
bee-bread ; but that is only an exception. 
I did not know that it was ever made of 
“the spores of fungi.” I think 1 spoke 
practically correct, when I said that it was 
“always polien.”’ Mr. Ira Barber has my 
thanks for the plain out-and-out way in 
which he tries to help us in the wintering 





| the sections. 


problem. He does not, however, seem to 
understand me. I do not wish to mix 
honey and pollen in the combs, but in the 
same cells. 1 believe that if the liquid 
food of bees, during winter, be replete 
with nitrogen, a fecal accumulation will 


result, no matter how warm the repository | 


may be kept. Again, 1 did not have ref- 


| erence to speckipg the hives in confine- 


ment, but my bees did not discharge at 
all, when put out for their first flight. I 
shall be pleased to meet Mr. Barber, as 
well as many others of the fraternity, at 
our Detroit Convention, and discuss this 
and many other questions in a place and 
manner that will hold us right to the 
point, and a clear understanding of each 
others views. I trust that we will part 
wiser and better acquainted. 


Bees Doing Better.—G. M. Doolittle, 
Borodino,©® N. Y., on July 11, 1885, 
says: 

Bees are doing some better now, and a 
few colonies have commenced work in 
Basswood blossoms are the 
very earliest to open, and the next 3 weeks 


| will tell the story for 1885 in this section. 


—N. 
writes: 


Sweet Clover. H. 


Keene.© Ky., 


I send you a plant to be named, as I 


Rowland, 


| have never before noticed anything like 


it. During the middle of the day the 
numerous bees, flies, and other insects, 
which visit a little patch of it, 30 or 40 


| feet square, almost present the appearance 
|of a swarm. 


The seed was sown by an 


| Italian, who does not know the name of 
i the plant. 


[It is Melilotus alba—sweet clover—and 
an excellent honey-plant.—ED. | 


Bees Destroyed by a Cyclone.—Mrs. 
8S. C. Tyier, Utica,.4 Mo., on July 13, 
1885, writes : 


I have net a good report to make, | am | 


sorry tosay. We had a cyclone here a 
short time ago which destroyed all the 
bees I had left; but not discouraged, I 
determined to try again, soa good nelgh- 
bor made me a present of one of the 
largest swarms 1 ever saw, and I have 
begun at the bottom again. I would as 
soon do without my regular rations as to 
do without bees, I love them so. Every 
colony Ll lost seemed as sad to me as a 
funeral. 


Season.—Wm. Bitzer, 
V. Va., on July 9, 1885, 


Poor Hone 
Wheeling, 4 
says: 

We are having a poor honey season ; 
white clover is a total failure, caused by 
the drouth of last summer, and the intense 
cold of the past winter. Basswood—what 
few trees we have in this section—yielded 
enenne f and we will probably get a 
very small surplus. 


Building Queen-Cells.— Maria Haw- 
kins, Cedar Rapids,o Lowa, on July 9, 
1885, writes : 

On July 11 put a swarm of bees intoa 
hive in which the bees had died during 
the last winter, and the frames were filled 
with combs all ready for them to go to 
work. In some way their queen was lost, 
as they were brought a short distance 
from a neighbor’s. They were very un- 
easy, and did not want to stay, but I 
closed the entrance to the hive, and the 
next morning I saw that they had con- 
cluded to remain, as they were very busy 
carrying out dead bees, and getting ready 
to keep house. On the fifth day I looked 
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them over, and found three queen-cells, 
two of them were capped over, and the 
third hada larva in it nearly ready for 
capping. Now, can some experienced 
bee-keeper tell me where they procured 
the eggs and brood with which to fill those 
queen-cells ? There was not another 
| sign of brood about the hive, and but very 
| little honey. On the next day I obtained 
a queen-cell from a neighbor, that was 
nearly ready to hateh, and inserted it ina 
frame of comb, and destroyed the queen- 
cell that was not capped over ; and to-day 
—the ninth day—I examined them and 
found that the queen-cell which | inserted, 
was hatched, but I failed to find the queen 
in the hive, and they are still making 
queen-cells, having four large ones all 
| capped, and the fifth one commenced, and 
but very little honey in the hive. Lama 
novice in bee-keeping, and any informa- 
tion that lean gain from the experience 
of others, will be thankfully received. 


Bumble-Bees. — Mr. Wm. Muth- 
Rasmussen, Independence,o Calif., 
writes thus: 

On page 376, throughout the article on 
“ Fertilization of Flowers by Bees, ete.” 
is a curious error, no doubt committed by 
the translator, in that the words “drone” 
and *“* drones” are used a number of times 
where, [| suppose, the original writer 
meant ‘‘bumble-bees.” AmTI not correct 
about it ? 


[Youare evidently correct. The mis- 
take was by the translator, and 
overlooked by the praof-reader.—Ep. | 


made 


Sheep Driving Bees.—Dr. H. Besse, 
| Delaware.© Ohio., on July 11, 1885, 
| writes: 

I think that the Bee-Keepers’ Union is 
| just the thing we need. Iam well pleased 
| with the Constitution, and the officers 
nominated. We all know that there is 
strength in union, and that “doubtful 
things are highly uncertain.” Who would 
| have “thunk” it thata sheep could drive 
|a flock of bees, and so worry itself that it 
| would die six months after the adventure? 
| Verily, verily, ‘truth is stranger than 

fiction.”” When I first read about the law- 

| suit, I felt like laughing, but since think- 
ing over the subject, I am led to feel more 
serious over the matter; for who knows 
what day some ferocious sheep may come 
along and drive my entire apiary (of 126 
colonies) into some other man’s yard, just 
for pure “meanness ;” for this is just as 
day! or on any 


likely to happen — 

bright moonligit night! as the adventure 
with the sheep and bees for which our 
fellow-bee-keeper, Mr. Freeborn, is sued. 
I know whereof I speak, forI have kept 
bees and sheep for the past 45 years, and 
I know their habits. 


Bee- Lawsuits, ete.—T. Frank King, 
Newville,? Pa,, on July 9, 1885, 
writes : 

[am in favor of the defense organiza- 
tion ; itisa move in the right direction. 
1 know something about this kind of 
malicious prosecution, as | was a witness 
in our county court a few years ago ina 
bee-suit. After examining five witnesses 
on the side of the plaintiff, the case was 
withdrawn, the defendant going to the 
expense and trouble of moving his apiary 
of about 30 colonies. It will be to the 
interest of all bee-keepers to enroll their 
names as members of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. I have 52 colonies of bees; I lost 
15 the past spring, with bee-diarrhea. 
The weather here has been very dry, and 
{ do not look for more than half a crop of 
honey this season. 
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Feeding Honey. from Depopulated 


Hives, ete. Fulton, Aledo,-o 
Ills., on July 9, 1885, writes thus: 


I wish to ask a few questions in regard 
to my bees. I lost over % of them during 
the past winter and spring—most of them 
after they were taken from the cellar on 
April 1—and they left lots of clean white 
clover honey ; they starved to death with 
their store-houses full. Why it is, is some- 
thing I cannot understand. The most of 
those that died had the diarrhea. I have 
never fed any, always depending on their 
natural stores, and [ have always been 
successful in wintering bees in the cellar, 
until the past winter. My cellar is dry, 
and well ventilated by a flue in the chim- 
ney. The bee-room is separated from the 
rest of the cellar by a brick wall, so that 
the bees were not often disturbed, except 
when 1 went purposely to see them. I 
extracted the honey left, and I do not 
know what to do with it, for 1 cannot sell 
it for table use, as there was enough of 
old comb to make it dark colored. 

1. Will it do to feed it to the bees, when 
it is necessary to feed them ? 

2. Where is the best place to keep the 
extracted honey so that it will not get 
thin and sour? Would a dry cellar bea 
good place to keep it in ? 

3. Why is it necessary to feed bees 
when they have plenty of stores of their 
own ? 

4. When bees rob, do the robbers store 
the honey, or is it wasted ? 

5. I have never had any except the black 
bees, but I have been thinking of intro- 
ducing Italian queens ; if I make a success 
of it, can keep my stock pure when 
there are bees kept within % of a mile of 
my apiary ? 

think that Mr. Heddon’s plan to or- 
ganize a national defense association 
sheuld be taken hold of by all bee-keep- 
ers, whether large or small ; and my plan 
is tosend in the cash—promises do not 
pay attorneys’ fees, and the best counsel 
should be had to defend the Freeborn 
ease. The honey season in this locality 
was three weeks later than usual. The 
bees are doing well now. There have 
been but few swarms; last year we had 
too many swarms. 


[l. Yes. 
2. Yes; adry cellar is a good place for 


it. It should be allowed to ripen, by | 


leaving the bungs out, and covering the 
hole with wire cloth. 

5. It is not necessary, unless you want 
to feed them sugar syrup for winter stores. 

4. The robbers store it in their own 
hives. 

5. If you purchase fertilized queens you 
may lose, unless your neighbors’ drones 
prevent it, by visiting your apiary, which 
they will do, if not more than a mile 
away.—ED. | 


Severe Drouth.—S. Valentine & Son, 
Hagerstown,-o Md., on July 11, 1885, 
write : 

The honey crop must be a failure 
throughout this country, as there is noth- 
ing for the bees to work on except some 
dried-up blue-thistle. We haye had cold, 
dry, windy weather the whole season 
through, and the fields are almost destitute 
of auy green vegetation. Never, to our 
recollection, have we had such a drouth, 
and unless it rains soon, the farmers will 
be compelled to use the little feed they 
have gathered, before winter comes. We 
have not heard of any honey being ob- 
tained. We have about 20 or 25 colonies 
that are working in the sections, but what 
the result will be we are notable to say 
now. 





Basswood a Failure.—B. H. Stan- 
dish, (80—125), Evansville, 9 Wis., on 
July 15, 1885, says: 


The white honey harvest is practically 
over here. Ido not think that the sur- 
plus will exceed 5 pounds per colony, 
spring count. But little clover survived 
the winter, and basswood has not one 
blossom to 100 trees ; the weather is cold 
and unfavorable. 


Hope for a Good Fall Crop.—Jacob 
Emmons, St. George, g Kans., on July 
15, 1885, says : 

My bees wintered well, but a dry spell 
following apple-bloom caused them to 
dwindle considerably, and I had to feed 
some. They appear to be doing fairly 
well now, but I have taken no surplus yet; 
I hope for a fall crop. 





No Honey to Gather.—Smith & Mor- 
gan, Columbus,© Wis., on July 13, 
1885, write thus: 


We have 300 strong colonies of bees, but 
| we are getting no honey to speak of, and 

the prospects are that we shall not be able 

to supply our local demand. Last year, 
| at this time, we had 4 tons of comb honey, 
| against two boxes of 12 pounds each, this 
| year. We have spread our bees out in7 
different yards, in the best localities that 
we could find, but there seems to be no 
honey to be had. 


Prospects Not Encouraging.—C. H. 
| Dibbern, (215), Milan,*o Ills., on July 
| 15, 1885, says : 


| Thewhite honey harvest is about over, 
| and the result is that the yield is only 
| about equal to that of last year. Early in 
June the weather was too cold, and colo- 
| nies were too weak to store much surplus; 
July came with dry, hot days and cool 
| nights, and prospects are not very en- 
| couraging. With less than one-half the 
| bees in the country, and considering the 
| very moderate yield, honey ought to brin 
|a fair price this fall. Bees have ewnemet 
only moderately, and about two-thirds of 
my colonies have not swarmed at all. 
| Unless we get rain soon the fall bloom 
will not amount to much. 


—> << = <—____—_- 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


| CONSTITUTION. 


|} ARTICLE I.—This organization shall be 
| known as the ‘National Bee- Keepers’ 
| Union,” and shall meet annually, or as 
| often as necessity may require. 

| ARTICLE II.—Its object. shall be to pro- 
| tect the interests of bee-keepers, ond to 
defend their rights. 

ARTICLE I11.—The officers of this Union 
|shall eonsist of a, President, five Vice- 
| Presidents, and a General Manager (who 
| Shall also be the Secretary and Treasurer), 
whose duties shall be those usually per- 
| formed by such officers. They shall be 
| elected by ballot, and hold their several 
| offices for one year or until their successors 
}are elected and installed; blank ballots 
| for this purpose to be mailed to every mem- 
ber by the General Manager. 

ARTICLE LV.—The officers shall consti- 
tute an Advisory Board, which shall 
determine what action shall be taken by 
this Union, upon the application of any 
bee-keepers for defense, and cause such 
extra assessments to be made upon all the 
members as may become necessary for their 
defense. 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a 
member by paying to the General Manager 
an Entrance Fee of ONE DOLLAR to the 





+ 


Defense Fund, and an annual fee of 25 
cents, for which he shall receive a printed 
receipt making him a member of this Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits. The 
annual fee shall be due on the first day of 
J uly in each year, and MusT be paid within 
30 days in order to retain membership in 
this Union. 

ARTICLE VI.—Donations of any amount 
may be made at any time to the Defense 
Fund, in addition to the entrance and 
membership fees and the regular assess- 
ments made upon the members by the 
Advisory Board. 

ARTICLE VII.—The Defense Fund shall 
be used for no other purpose than to defend 
and protect bee-keepers in their rights, after 
such cases are approved by the Advisory 
Board, and shall only be subjected to Drafts 
regularly made in writing by the Advisory 
Board. 

ARTICLE VIII.—The annual fees paid by 
the members shall become a general fund, 
from which shall be paid the legitimate 
expenses of this Union, such as printing, 
postage, clerk-hire, ete. 

ARTICLE 1X.—Meetings of this Union 
shall be held at such times and places as 
shall be designated by the Advisory Board, 
or upon the written requisition of ten 
members. 

ARTICLE X.—This constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of all the 
members at any time. 


LIST OF MEMBERS AT THIS DATE: 


Anderson, Wm., | Huse, Wm. H., 


Angell, C. 8.., | Hyne, James M., 
Baldwin, B. T.. | Jones, George W., 
Barnes, Wm. M., 


Baxter, E. J., 
Besse, H., M. D., 
Bitzer, Wm., 
Brickey, Peter. 
Buchanan, J. W. & Bro, 
Burton, L., 
Chapman, J.. 
Cheney, H. H., 
Clarke, Rev. W. F., 
Connley, John T., 
Cook, Prof. A. J., 
Dadant, Chas., 
Dadant, C. P., 
Darr, M. E., 
Decker, A. A., 
Demaree, G. W., 
Dibbern, C. H. & Son, 
Dickason, T. B., 
Dittmer, Gus 
Doolittle, G. M., 
Dunham, P., 
Dunn, John, 
Eastwood, L., 
Feathers, Harvey, 
Fianagan, E. T., 
Follett, Charles, 
France, E. & Son, 
Freeborn, 8. L., 
Fulton, W. K., 
Funk, H. W., 
Furness, Dwight, 
Green, Charles H., 
Grimm, Christopher, 
Hatch, C. A., 
Havens, Reuben, 
Hayhurst, E. M., 
Heaton, J. N., 
Heddon, James, 
Hensley, J. P., 
Hettel, M., 

Hills, Mrs. H., 
Hilton, George E., 
Howard, J. B., 
Hoyle, George H.., 


Langstroth. Rev. L. L., 
Le Roy, J. W., 
Ludkey, Charlies, 

| Mallory, 8. H., 
Marden, Henry, 
Mason, Jas. B., 

| McConnell, James, 

| McNay, Frank, 
McNeill, James, 

Miller, Dr. C. C., 

Miller, Henry, 

Minnich, F., 

Minor, N. L.., 

Muth- Rasmussen, Wm., 

Nelson, James A.., 

Newman, Alfred H., 

Newman, 8 M., 

Newman, Thomas G.., 

Nipe, James, 

Pennoyer, 1. A., 

Powell, E. W., 

| Pray, G. L., 
Rey, John, 
Reynolds, M. G., 
Shapley. D. L.., 
Shearman, J. O.,, 
Shirley, W. H., 
Smith, George, 

| Stearns, J. K., 
Stephenson, H. W., 
Stewart, W. H., 

| Stolley, Wm., 
Theilmann, C., 
‘rhompson, Geo. M., 
Tinker, Dr. G. L., 
Tongue, L. N., 
Travis, F. W., 
Trimberger, Jobn, 
Vanhouten, C. W., 
Walton, Col. R., 
Webster, H.8., 
Wilkins, Miss Lucy A., 
Wright, W. D., 

| Zwiener, H. L. 


——_——_- - ~<a, - — 


King, T. Frank, 


Convention Notices. 





t2 The Cortland Union Bee- Keepers’ 
Association will hold a basket picnic at the 
apiary of Mr. Miles Morton, at Groton, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, Aug. 18, 1885. All bee-keepers, 
with their families, are cordially invited to 
be present. W. H. Beacu, See 


2 The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Western Iowa will meet in Stuart, lowa, 
on July 25, 1885, at 10 a. m. 

M. E. DARBY, Sec. 


(2 The next meeting of the Northwestern 
Illinois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Rock 
City, Ills., on Aug. 25, 1885. 

J. STEWART, Sec. 
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Special Hotices. 





Thos. G. Newman & Son will publish 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL hereafter. The 
editorial department will be conducted, as 
heretofore, by Thomas G. Newman, and the 
business department by Alfred H. Newman. 
The firm will (as before the division, 5 years 
ago to-day), carry on the business of publish- 
ing the BEE JOURNAL, books and pamphlets, 
and keep for sale the usual assortment of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. 

SR a 

t= If your wrapper-label reads JuLy 85, 
please remember that your subscription runs 
out with this month. Renew at onve, so as 
not to lose htt numbers. 

-———- - 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
has been formed, for the purpose of defend- 
ing the rights and protecting the interests of 
the bee-keepers of America. Every person 
interested in the pursuit should at once 
send for a copy of the Constitution, voting 
blank, etc., and become a member. Address 
“National Bee-Keepers’ Union,”’ 925 West 
Madison street, Chicago, Il. 


+ 

To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 

oi a 

@” For two subscribers for the Weekly 
Ber JOURNAL (or 8 for the Monthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid. 


oo ——____—_ 


(2 Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 





—- 


(2 Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 
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Honey and Beeswax: Market. 


| Office of the AMERICAN AN BEB JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., July * 
| 
| 
i 
| 


20, 1885. " 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received | 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO, 


HONE Y—This week has brought on the market | 
some of the new crop, which is being held at i5c 
aad Ib. for white comb. There is not any comb 

oney of the crop of 1884 worth mentioning here 
now. Extracted offerings are rather free; prices 
are pacnenqee -6 7c per Ib. 

BEES W AX—22c. for yellow 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.— a oqnete the following prices : Fancy 
white comb in I-!b. sections, 16@18c. ; the same in 
2-Ib. sections, 15@16c; fancy white C alifornia 2-Ibs., 
tap ite. Extracted weak, 6@8c. Sales very slow. 
ESW AX.—32 cts. per Ib. 

LAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—We quote: Fancy white clover in 1-Ib 
sections, 14@15c; fair to good white clover in 1-Ib. 
sections, 12@13c; fancy white clover in 2-lb. sec- 
tions, 13@14c; fair to good white clover in 2-Ib. 
sections, 11@12c; fancy buckwheat in 1-Ib. sections, 
9@ 100; fancy | buckwheat in 2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. 
wt grades, no sale. Extracted white clover, 

extracted buckwheat, 6@6c. 
BEES W AX—Prime yellow. 26@29¢c 
MOCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson Bt. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—There is no change whatever in the 
market, which has been without life for some 
time. We have a good class of regular customers 
who use considerable honey. while outsiders can 
hardly be induced to purchase. We quote extrac- 
ted at Me ane and comb honey at 9@12c, on arrival. 

BEESW AX— Demand is good and it brings 23@28 
on arrival, a good yellow. 

. F. MuTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—The market is quiet, there being no 
shipping demand and not much local trade. There 
are receipts of both old and new. One lot of 200 
cases of old extracted arrived from San Jose. 
White to extra white comb, 7@9c; dark to goud, 
4@6c; extracted, choice to extra white, 4K@5\ ; 
amber gotored. 404 4. 

BEE aa + —Quotable at 24@25c— wholesale. 

. B. SuitTu & Co., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND, 


HONE Y—Is very du!! just now during strawberry 
time, and although we hold at 14@15c per Ib. best 
white 1-lb. sections, it is merely nominal, as there 
are no transactions. As soon as our people have 
— their craving for acid fruits, they take 

kindly to nice white honey, and we may look 
wit —— to a good demand in July, August 


and ad open 
WAX. “searce at 22@30. 
. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y—Smal! lots of new honey are beginning 
to come in, and fancy new comb brings a slight 
advance in the following prices: Choice %-!b. 
sections, 15@16c; 1-lb., 13@14c; 2-Ib., 10@12c. x- 
tracted, new Southern, 5}4@6c; California, 7c; new 
white clover, 8c. 

BEESW AX— Weak ai 25@% 

CLEMONS, CLOON & OO., eee. 4th & Walnut. 


a BEES 
| Wi Shi pping Box, 
with 7 Tamastroth 
Frames of Brood for $5.00. ‘Address, 
20Alt 


TOM PHELPS, Sonora, Ky. 


MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS ! 


EAD :—“I never bad as handsome bees and 

good box-honey workers as | have from you. 
—J.V CaLDw aie —Cam bridge wy ht 10, 1885. 
Warranted QU EENS, $1 each, 6 for 8S. ' Safe 
arrival by sl auamenteed. Address, 


J.P. MOORE, MORGAN, Pendleton | Co., KY. 














“PRIZE QUAENS!” 
TALIAN QUEENS, tested, warranted, and 
I fertilized, for sale at usual ces. Also Nuclei 
colonies, 2 frames each. Send for Circular. Dollar 
Gusens ready to ship on one week's notice. 


zpDet E. L. BRIGGS, Wilton Junction, lowa. 








Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


we can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. ‘They will hold 8& lbs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an or inary 
household pail. 

| THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


| Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


- HONEY WANTED. 


WILL PAY the highest market 
for CHOICE EXTRACTED 
COMB HONEY. Address, 


A. W. PRESTON, Kansas City, Mo. 
Doy vou expect to go South? 


A RE you in any way interested in the Farming, 
4\ Stock-raising, Lumbering, or Mining interests 
of the SOUTH? Or are you going South for your 
health? If you are, way con t you subscribe ice a 
good Southern paper? 


Blue Ridge Enterprise 
gives reliable information about the Blue Ridge 
country of Western North Carolina—the finest 
section on the American Continent. 

Published Weekly—only 1.450 per year. 
cents in stamps wil! pay for the paper 
Address, *‘ ENTERPRISE,’ 


28A4t WEBSTER, Jackson Co., N.C. 


Cheap Sale of 2-frame Nuclei 


FRAME Nuclei with Queen in Simplicity 
frames for $2.00 ; 2-frame Nuclei with- 
out Queen, $1.75. These are Hybrids, Italians 
and Blacks ; I will let the Blacks go at $1.75 
with Queen included. Every purchaser is 
entitled to ONE DOZEN.of Peter Henderson's 
choice selected BULBS of Hyacinths and 
Tulips, all to be ship = in light boxes. Send 
money in registered letter. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
F. HOLTKE & CU., Carlstadt, Bergen Co. N. J. 
27D2t 


COMB FOUNDATION! 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Until further notice,we will furnish Comb 
Foundation at 5 cents per pound less 
than the prices quoted in our Catalogues. 
This is caused by the decline in the price of 
beeswax. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, 


THOS. G. 
SEN. QUEENS, COMB FOUN 
BATION etc., etc. Adéress, 
H. KNICKERBOC XKER, Pine Piains, NY" 
wt 3 


1885. QUEENS—1885, 


ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 


producing workers to the Best for purity, 
docility and industry. Write for Circular. 
Also have DOLLAR Queens. 


2D4t H. P. DEAHIL, Berryville, Va. 


Bees and Queens 


4a NG purchased all the black bees within a 
radius of 6 miles, lnow claim the LARGEST 
ITALIAN APILARY and best location for rearing 
FINE QU EENS in the State. I will continue to 
sell warranted Queens at the low price of 7% cents 
each. Extra selected tested (1885 rearing) $1.50 
each. Three L-frame Nuclei, every frame filled 
with brood, with selected tested Queen, each. 


Address JAS. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 
My y 7th Annual Pice-List 2, etna, Origen 


meens and Nuclei colonies (a specialty); also 
Sa aee- will be sent io all My pond their names 


and addresses. 
17Dtf Light Street, Columbia County, Pa. 


rice 
ND 





Fifty 
months. 


Ill. 
NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, lll. 
for Circulars 


POS ST of Shue 





of Italian, Cyprian 
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New and Enlarged Edition 
BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “‘ fully up with the times ” in all the im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey-bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00 ; in paper 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


g@ The Monthly Bee JouRNAL 
for a year and the bound book, ** Bees 
and Honey,” will be sent for $1.25. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS ! 


N®@ Cyprian or Syrian Bees ever introduced into 
this locality. One Queen in May, $1.50; six for 
$7.50; after June 15, $1 each; six for $5. Send for 
our 48-page Catalogue, describing everything 
needed by bee-keepers. Address, 


18A13t J.B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


more money than at anything else b 
taking an agency for the best selling book 
out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 
fail. Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
Portiand, Maine. 


New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10¢., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
11Aly Ple book, 4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
mtance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Di 


WIN 


5SIAly _ 


What to Eat, 
How to Eat it, 
Things to Do, 


Sweet Clover 


— FOR — 


BEE PASTURAGE. 


T MAY be sown on all waste places at 
a any time, and will grow on any soil— 
in any climate. Price, 20 cents per pound; 
$2.75 per peck ; $10.00 per bushel (60 Ibs.) 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOS ANGELES. 
HOMES ‘*citivounta. 


. 





‘Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime, 

The fields are florid with unfading prime; 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail or flake the fleecy snow; 

But from the breezy deep the biess’d inhale, 

The fragrant murmurs of the western gale.” 

—Homer. 

ULL information concerning the garden spot 
of the world, beautiful LOS ANGELES, THE 
LIVELIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS SECTION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, furnished by the 


1.08 Angeles . a mammoth 
72 column Weekly Mirro PAPER, the 
best weekly in Californa 
SEND FOR IT. Single copy, three two-cent stamps; 
six months, #1 ; one year, #2. 
Address THE TIMES-MIRROR CO., 
25A13t Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 
And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary 
e nd for Lilustrated Price List. 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 


Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


in presents given away. 


and by mai! you will get 
Sree a package of goods 
of large value, that wil! 
start you in work that 
will at once bring you in money faster than any- 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 In 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for al! workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 
1 Portland, Maine. 





Things to Avoid, 

Perils of Summer, 

How to Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation, 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Lnvalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Near-Sight- 
edness, 


How to Avoid them 
Clothing—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
> Avoid them, 


Exercise, 

Care of Teeth, 
After-Dinner Naps, 
Headache, cause & cure, 
Malaria! Affections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Drepeos. Bar Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 
Hoarseness, Itching, inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts. 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
23 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 











QUEENS by Return Mail! 


AT THE FOLLOWING LOW RATES: 


Bred from my Best Strains of Italians 
and Albinos! 

each ....$ 100 

5 50 

10 00 

110 

6 00 

11 00 

2 00 

250 


Address all 


Warranted 
Tested 4 
Selected Teste 
Descriptive Price-List free. 
orders to 
WM. W. CARY, - Coleraine, Mass., 
(Successors to Wm. W. Cary & Son.) 
N. B.—On a single order for 50 Queens, we 


will give 10 per cent. discount from the 
above list. 29Atti 





EXCELSIOR 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the 2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or & 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
1 have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 
For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For 2 Langstroth “ loxi8s =“ 
For 3 - ~ 10x18 
For 4 - » 10x18 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
For3 - 13x20 
For 4 S aa 13x20 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Re-Written and or me Third Edition 
the 


o 

AD A »y ” ‘ 7 r 
BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK 
800 pagesand nearly 1690 fine illustrations. Price 
by mail, nicely bound in cloth, $1.40 per copy 
Book and tested Queen of any race, by mail, $2.50. 
Book and sample Drone and Queen Trap, by mail, 
$2.00. Our Queens cannot be excelled for beauty, 
purity, mild disposition, honey-gathering and win 
tering qualities. Ail my Queens are reared at the 
“Api. bee-farm.” Send for prospectus and price list. 


22A16t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Send for ‘OUR HOME FRIEND,” 


An 8-page, 32-column Semi-Monthly. 
[> 1S just the paper you need, as it contains an 

Agricultural, Household, Young Folks, 
Temperance, Religious and Miscellaneous 
department. Only 5Q cts. a year, and will be sent 
3 months ON TRIAL to the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL for only 10 cents. General and local 
agents wanted. Address, 

“OUR HOME FRIEND,” 
26A6t Loudonville, Ohio. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
Is now making a spocenity of rearing FINE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. All Queens reared 
from the purest and best of mothers, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No Queens sent 
out that would not be used in the home yard. 
Single Queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75c. each. Tested Queens, $2.00 each. 
We can furnish White Poplar SECTIONS. 
Make Money Orders payable at Flint. 16Atf 


A NEW BEE-VEIL. 


There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the protection against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, ete., is perfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil being only five 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


Special discount to dealers, on % dozen or 
larger quantities. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bee Hives 


AND 


SECTIONS. 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY 


The Largest Manufactory of Bee Hives 
Sections, etc., in the World! 


Our capacity now_is a CAB-LOAD) 
or GOODS DAILY. 


NOTICE.—In enlarging our factory jast year, 
we were put behind with our work so that by | 
spring, were obliged to return many orders. Now 
we bave ample stock ahead and can fill all orders 
promptly. 


Write for Price-List for 1885. | 
| 








| 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


13ABtf WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Given’s FoundationPress,. 


T= GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 
rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as well as foundation for | 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, al! of | 
our customers affirm its superiority. 

Send for Circulars and Samples. 


D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOVUOPESTON, Vermillion Co., Lis. 


DISCOUNT 


ON 


WIRE NAILS! 


NTIL further notice, we can make a dis- | 

count of 25 per cent. from our Catalogue 
prices on Wire Nails, owing to a decline in | 
the market. } 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
23 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION 
MILLS io si 


W.C.PELHAM 


MAYSVILLE,K 


1ABtt 








——_— 


S7TABly 








Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column 





CHOICE ITALIAN 


Bees:Queens 


WE CAN FURNISH FULL COLONIES 
of Choice Italian Bees in 8-frame Langs- 
troth Hives at 88 each. They are bred up 
to the HIGHEST STANDARD of excel- 
lence for all the best points. They are gentle 
and GOOD WORKERS. 

Also some Purely Tested ITALIAN 
QUEENS for sale at $2.50 each. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


after July lst. Send for terms. 
H. R. BOARDMAN, E. Townsend, Huron Co. Ohio. 
24Atf 
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EZ 


are the 


APER BOXES! 


E SURE and send for my Catalogue and 

Price-List of PAPER ES. They 
“NEATEST’’ and “MOST ATTRACTIVE” 
packages ever used for marketing HONEY. 
Sample Box by mail, 7 cents. Address, 


GEO. T. HAMMOND, 
Brockport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
HELP ing more money in a few days than 

you ever thought possible at any bus- 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at heme 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50) cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satistied 
we will send $1! to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absulutely sure for all who start at once 


Don't delay. Address STINSON & CO. 
SIAly Portland, Maine. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


26A13t 


for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 


‘Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Centra! Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 


| g@ Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


‘PURE PHENOL 


We can furnish Pure 
Phenol for the cure of 
FOUL BROOD, as 
described by Mr. Frank Cheshire, of London, 
England. As it is a liquid, it can be sent 
only by express. Price, 25 cents per ounce, 
delivered at the express office in Chicago. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-wrlis,4 to 16 square feet tc 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


| $e acoe, the pound. Circular and samples free 
if ae 
| 


Sule Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥, 


"VMOI ‘SSNIOW S30 


THE HORSE, 


Ho “MONUpUNOT WOH ‘s10}IVIIXY XVM 


peyiem oq [IM puv ‘Apvat MOU St ensOTeye, 


¢ > —— 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. | 


A TREATISE iving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving ali the principa! drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse : a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price @5 cents - in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SYRIO-ALBINO QUEENS. 


PIS AMERICAN A.—Orders for Queens of 

the beautiful 8 ¥Y R10-A LBINOS, will now 
be received. Reared by my mew method, al! 
are large and fine and perfect. We have made a 
great discovery in Queen-Rearing, and hereby 
challenge the production (by natural swarming or 
otherwise) of Queens that will excel ours in any 
valuable quality. Isolated 3 miles from other 
bees. First come, first served. Send for circulars. 

DR. G. L. TINKER, 


1Atf New Philade!phia, Ohio. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 





and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





DOUBLE - WALLED 


Langstroth Hives 


FOR WINTERING BEES ON SUMMER STANDS. | 


rH EY are made identical and interchangeable 
[ with our Standard Langstroth Hives, as adver- 
tised and described in our Catalogue. A!! upper 
storie- and surplus arrangements made by us will 
fit this double-walled brood chamber. Prices: 
Nailed, 5Qc.; in the fiat, 5c. per hive, in addition 
to our prices of the Standard Langstroth. Wealso 
make our 7}¢-inch Caps with a sloping or Cottage 


Roof, which is worth 2@ec. nailed and 1c. flat, in | 
addition to the prices of the Standard Langstroth | 


hive, which has a flat top. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 





Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. | 


ABtf J. VANDERVOBT, Laceyville, Pa. 


| opens before the workers, absolutely sure. 





| 923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you 
t) more money right away 
Py than anything else in this 


world. All, of either sex, suc- 
ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 


At 


once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


5IlAly i lia 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have received aJob Lot of 25,000 

One-Piece Sections with square groove, 
which we will! close out at 84.0¢ per 1,000, or 
$2.50 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 544 inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWEAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DADANT'S FO. (DATION 


is attested by hundreds of the — ane 
tical and disinterested bee-keepe 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest Sloopte be | 


bees, least ~ to sag, most regular in color, | 


evenness and neatness of any that is made. 
It is — for sale by Messrs. 


+ rg, 

L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, I 
ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. KRETCHMER, ( Sorure. lowa. 
- E SMITH, ,Smyrna. N. ¥. 

. DALE neville, Ky. 
iA BAER Dixon, Lee Co., LI. 
RK JOHNSON, Covington, Ky. 
. GRAVES, Birmingham, — 

DIC KASON, Hiawatha, Ka 

ED. R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

J. W. PORTER, Charlottesville, Va. 
and numbers of other dealers. Write for SAMPLES 
FREE and Price-List of Supplies, accompanied 
with 150 COMPLIMENTARY and UN- 
SULICITED TESTIMONIALS from as 
many bee-keepers in 1 > e guarantee 
every inch of eur Foundation equal to 
sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


ROpRCRRE 
~ > 


5ABly 





BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 
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Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
tes that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
inby smoker by establishing a direct 
‘ive years of Jetent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and — — of smoke and 
comfort, and have no damp teh-box at- 
tachments, as they never go ‘out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or eye ts much or little, 
swift or slow, just —— lease, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always «co! 
Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle pay Other supplies; but of these 
we are the origina! inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 In use from one 
to eve years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
1 
° With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1885 
with us is not likely tobe an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. oe | 00 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield)3 175 
Large smoker (wide shield). . x ts icc, Bae 
Extra smoker (wide shield) . = “ be : = 


Plain smoker 

Little Wonder smoker 1% 

ee & Hetherington Honey Knife, 7” 
inch 


TO SELL ana, N, epply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. 


BINGHAM Q “HETHERINGTON, 
A2Btf ABRONIA, MIOH. 





‘Thos. G, Newman & Son, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
«SUPPLIES, 


| 


SECTIONS for Comb Honey, 
SMOKERS. 
VEILS, 
GLOVES, 


HONEY AND WAX 


EXTRACTORS 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Kegs and Pails 


FOR HONEY, 


Seeds for Honey Plants, 


&e., &e., &e. 


INCLUDING 


OUR BUILDING 


has been enlarged by adding two stories, in 
order to accommodate our increasing busi- 
ness. Our facilities are now ample for a 
large trade. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 20c. per |b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


@ Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
upon application. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO, + ILLINOIS. 








1868. 1886, 


HEDDON’S 


COLUMN. 


=QUEENS= 


I am now prepared to SUPPLY 
PROMPTLY, Queens, reared from 
PURE ITALIAN mothers, with good 
chance of pure fertilization. Also, 
those of our own popular strain, viz: 
Crosses between our leather-colored 
Italians and large brown German bees, 
which possess, in an eminent degree, 
the desirable traits of the two races. 


PRICES: 
1 Selected Tested Queen 
6 Q 


“ “ 


12 

1 Untested Queen 
6 ni MOMS. cc ccevvccesedesece 
12 “ “ 


My nuclei colonies are in a complete 
little nucleus hive with 4 frames, so 
constructed that by removing their 
outer top-bars, two of them perfectly 
fita standard L. frame on the inside. 
They are in first-class condition, well 
stocked with Brood and Bees, and 
will be sent promptly at the following 


LOW PRICES: 
#400 


with best tested 
wens. 2100 
. a .. 4000 


1 Nucleus, with untested 3 00 
6 Nuclei, - cas 00 
12 “ 


1 Nucleus, 
R 6 Nuclei, 


“ 


Take your choice between Pure Italians 
and my own strain of bees. 


BEST GIVEN 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail Prices : 


Brood, per lb 
Surplus, “ 


eS Write me for special prices on 
Foundation to ‘“* sell again.” 


CASH trwWwAxX 


20c. for yellow ; darker grades a 
little less. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS 


For my 32-page 
CATALOGUE FOR 1885. 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


Address, 





